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Dex vr. XIV. 2. 


For thou art an holy People unto the Lord 
thy God, and the Lord hath choſen 
thee to be @ peculiar People unto him- 


ſelf above all the Nations that are up- 
on the Earth. 


HERE are no objections which more 
ſenſibly affect religion in general, or 

which are urg'd with more ſucceſs a- 

gainſt particular branches of revelation, 

than ſuch as are drawn from the unequal diſpen- 
ſations of providence in the government of the 
moral world. When the Deity is repreſented as 
dealing in an arbitrary or partial manner with his 
creatures, as profeſſing himſelf the God and im- 
mediate governor of a particular favourite people 
to the prejudice or excluſion of others, and as 
confining the bleſſings both of revelation and 
temporal proſperity to that one nation ; theſe are 
difficulties which have been thought not only in- . 
_ explicable to human reaſon, but entirely irrecon- 
cileable with the ſuppoſition of a being of infinite 
wiſdom and juſtice. Hence plauſible objections 
are raiſed againſt the divine original of the Jewith 
| oeco- 
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oeconomy, and, together with the authority of 
their ſacred books, their religion itſelf is conſi- 
dered as of mere human inſtitution, no better 
than the contrivance of a wiſe and politick legiſ- 
lator. And, which ſeems to add weight. to this 
way of reaſoning, the character and temper of 
the Jewiſh people were ſuch as could by no means 
entitle them to particular marks of divine grace 
and favour. They are every where. repreſented 
not only by unbelievers, (from whom they can 
expect no better treatment) but even by their 
own writers, as a molt perverſe and ſttff-necked 
generation, as prone to the groſſeſt idolatry, and 
continually revolting from the true Gop; and 
1o remarkably inſenſible of thoſe peculiar privi- 
leges they enjoy'd, that they might deſerve rather 
to be looked upon as the moſt corrupt and dege- 
nerate part of mankind, than an holy and ſan- 
ctified people of the Lord. 

In anſwer to theſe difficulties it might indeed 

be ſaid, that to pretend to ſearch into the ſecret 
ways and conduct of the Almighty in the go- 
vernment of the world is beyond our province, 
that for man, ſo limited as he is in his under- 
ſtanding and faculties, to expect to ſatisfy him- 
ſelf in all the various ends and methods of the 
divine providence, is an unwarrantable preſum- 
ption; that if difficulties in the natural world are 
my day e d and acquieſc d in, why 
: not 
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not likewiſe in the moral? in ſhort, that it would 
be more becoming the character and ſtation of 
man, to ſubmit implicitly to the diſpenſations of 
heaven, however above his comprehenſion, than 
to preſume to cenſure or direct the counſels of 
infinite wiſdom. Such anſwers as theſe have been, 
and may, perhaps juſtly enough, be given; but 


how ſatis factory they are like to prove in an in- 


quiſitive and free-thinking age, I need not ſay. 
It may be worth our while therefore to con- 
ſider this ſubject in another view. In doing 
which, I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh the do- 
Ctrine of the text on a reaſonable foundation, 
by . | 
I. Shewing in the ie place, that the ſuppo- 
ſition of God's chooſing to himſelf a pecu- 
cular people, is entirely reconcileable with 
his divine perfections, as gover nor of the 
world. | 


II. Secondly, that this method of providence 
might be a means fitted to anſwer ſuch 
ends and purpoſes, as are worthy of infi- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs to have in view. 
And what will be ſaid under theſe two 
heads, may help us, 


III. In the Ehr and laft place, to account in 
ſome meaſure for certain difficulties we meet 
with, ariſing from the nature of the Jewiſh 


polity 
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polity and conſtitution, and may give us 
ſome ſort of general ſatisfaction with regard 


to ſeveral paſſages that are excepted to, in 
the hiſtorical parts of the old Teſtament. 


I. Hit then I am to ſhew that the ſuppoſi- 
tion of God's chooſing to himſelf a pecu- 
har people, is reconcileable with his divine 
perfections, as governor of the world. 


If we here inſiſt on the abſolute power and 
dominion of Gop over his creatures, and his 
right of diſpoſing them in what manner he pleaſes, 
as the creator and ſovereign of all things, this 
will perhaps be ſaid to be increafing inſtead of 
clearing the difficulty, and placing the divine go- 
vernment over us on no better a foundation, than 
mere arbitrary will, and uncontrollable authority. 
But tho' the divine government of the world be 
doubtleſs of a moral nature, and conſequently 
founded in the reaſons and truth of things, yet 


muſt it be remember'd that in many caſes the 


actions of the Deity muſt be entirely arbitrary : 
as for inſtance, his conſtituting things in that 


particular manner in which we behold them, 


his creating the various ranks and ſubordinations 


of beings in the univerſe, his furniſhing the earth 


with ſuch a determinate number and ſuch ſpe- 
cies of creatures, and his beſtowing on them 
ſuch different powers and different degrees of 
pps 
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happineſs. Such things as theſe muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd to be of an indifferent nature, and where- 
in the actions of the Deity muſt appear, to 1 at 
leaſt, to be perfectly arbitrary. As it is not there- 
fore ſo much as contended for, that GOD could 
not have acted otherwiſe than he has done, which 
would be to ſuppoſe an abſolute fatality in things; 
ſo neither on the other hand will it be ſaid, that 
his moral attributes, his juſtice, goodneſs &c. 
muſt require him to deal equally with all his 
creatures, to place them in the ſame rank, to in- 
veſt them with the ſame privileges, and to be- 
ſtow on them the ſame degrees of happineſs; be- 
cauſe this would be wholly deſtroying that beau- 
ty and harmony of the creation, which reſult 
from the infinite variety, dependance, and ſub- 


ordinate connexion of parts in the univerſal. 


ſcheme. 


To apply then what has been ſaid to the point 


under conſideration. If it be not unreaſonable 
nor unfit that the Deity ſhould conſtitute ſuch a 
diverſity of things, if he has imparted his fa- 


vours ſo variouſly and unequally amongſt his 


creatures, and his providence has thought fit to 
bleſs ſome with ſuperiority of rank, and advan- 
tages of being beyond others, why may we not 
ſuppoſe it equally conſiſtent with his wiſdom and 


goodneſs, to ſhew particular marks of favour and 
bounty to a pace people? how infinitely di- 
ver ſified 
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verſified muſt be the condition of creatures from 
the higheſt order to the loweſt ? and what vari- 
ous degrees of happineſs communicated through 
the intermediate chain? how different the ad- 
vantages and capacities of intellectual beings, not 
only of a different ſpecies, but even betwixt in- 
dividuals of the ſame? how viſible a diſparity in 
point of health, fortune, genius, knowledge, rich- 
es, honours? are not ſome men, like darlings of 
providence, even the envy and delight of man- 


kind, whilſt others are ſo miſerably deſpicable 


as to be the ſcoff and jeſt of the world ? that all 
this is the work of providence either mediately, 
or immediately, will not, I preſume, be denied 
by any. Is it therefore abſolutely incredible that 


the like providential diſtinctions ſhould be made 


betwixt particular nations and peoples, as ſuch ? 
or has not the common father of all men the 
ſame right over his children conſidered in a na- 
tional, as in a private capacity? 'The truth in 
fact is, though it may not be ſo duly reflected 
on as it ought, that the ordinary providence of 


Gop has made a very remarkable diſtinction be- 
tween nations in general, both as to real bleſs- 
ings, as well as outward advantages of life. 


What a different ſcene of things do we behold 
in thoſe countries where learning, liberty, and 
ſcience are cultivated, from what appears in the 


unbleſs d regions of ignorance and barbarity ? 
And 


[9] 
And how unlike the face of mankind, where 
the arts of ingenuity and politeneſs flouriſh, to 
what is ſeen in the rude unpoliſh'd corners of 
the earth? If it be therefore agreeable to the 
juſtice and goodneſs of Gop, in the ordinary 
courſe of his providence to bleſs ſome nations in 
ſo conſpicuous a manner, whilft others ſeem 
neglected, and as it were the very out-caſt of 
heaven, it cannot certainly be pronounc'd incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſame juſtice and goodneſs, that 
he ſhould manifeſt himſelf to ſome one parti- 
cular people ſtill more fignally than to others, 
and that he ſhould exerciſe his providence over 
them in ſo immediate and extraordinary a way, 
as that he might be emphatically ſaid to be hei 
Gad, and they to be his people. But the unhap- 
pineſs is, that in mens reaſonings concerning pre- 
vidence, thoſe ordinary inequalities and differen- 
ces obſervable in things, are from their common- 
neſs either wholly overlook'd and diſregarded, or 
thought to have no manner of difficulty in them; 
whereas the unuſualneſs of an extraordinary in- 
terpoſition makes the accounts given of it, and 
the effects that are attributed to it, myſterious 
and incredible. But it ought to be conſider d at 
the ſame time, that if the Deity may at all in- 
terpoſe in an extraordinary way, (which I fhall 
here take it for granted he may) then can it not 
be faid abſolutely to be improbable that he has 
| B done 
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done Go, nor can the infrequency of the thing be a 
an argument againſt it's reality. 

I would not diſmiſs this part of my ſubject 
without obſerving once for all, that the objection 
againſt this doctrine, which ſeems to go upon 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing one people ſo highly 
favour'd above others, if it has any force in it, 
proves too much; for if it be an impeachment 
of the divine equity and juſtice to ſuppoſe him 
ſhewing particular marks of favour in one caſe, 
it muſt be ſo in all, and conſequently the ſame 
way of arguing will be concluſive againſt any 
ſingle advantage, as ſuch, which one man, or one 

people, or one ſpecies of creatures may enjoy a- 
' bove another. 
After all, it will be ſaid, that this explanation 


| of the doctrine is by no means ſufficient to ac- 


count for ſo wonderful a conduct of the divine 
providence, without aſſigning ſome ſpecial end 
and deſign in view: that the Deity does not go 
out of the ordinary road of nature upon trifling 
occaſions, he does not want to ſhew his autho- 
rity over mankind, nor to exerciſe an arbitrary 
power; unleſs therefore ſome extraordinary end 
is to be anſwer' d by it, the difficulty ſtill remains 
in it's full force; which leads me to my propo- 
ſal under my ſecond head. 


II. Which 


. 1 
II. Which is to ſhew, that this method of 
providence, the chooſing a peculiar people, 
might be a means admirably fitted to pro- 
mote ſuch ends and purpoſes as are worthy 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs to have in 
view. 


The firſt end therefore which I will ſuppoſe 
to be obtain'd by this diſpenſation of providence, 
might be to preſerve and tontinue in the world 
the knowledge and worſhip of the one true God. 
It would, I imagine, be a needleſs undertaking 
to inform any one, who has the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with the hiſtory of thoſe ages, that this 
knowledge and worſhip were really in danger of 
being loſt. The world was univerſally overſpread 
with groſs idolatry, and we know not which to 
be moſt ſurpriz'd at, the early and general defe- 
ction of mankind from the true Gop, or the 
great variety and multiplicity of falſe Gods that 
were introduc'd in his room. Not only the more 
remarkably ignorant and ſavage parts of the 
earth, but even thoſe nations who boaſted of 
their learning and accompliſhments in arts and 
ſciences were involv'd in the fame common cor- 
ruption. Nay, ſo far were theſe latter from en- 

deavouring, or being able to reform the world 
in this point, that they ſeem to have labour'd to 


Propagate the errors of idolatry as much as poſ- 
ſible; 
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ble; and if any of the wiſer ſort among them, 


their philoſophers or prieſts, had juſt and true 
notions of the divine nature, yet ſo little com- 
municative were they of them, that they thought 
it their duty, or their intereſt at leaſt, to hide 
them from the common people by fabulous and 
hieroglyphical inventions, and ſo to diſguiſe 
them in ſtrange dreſſes, as to turn the whole of 
their religion into unintelligible myſtery and al- 
legory. Indeed were we to contemplate the ge- 
neral condition of mankind through all it's va- 
vious ſhapes and appearances of idolatry, it would 
preſent us with a view of human nature ſo un- 


pleaſant and unaccountably perverted, fo re- 
proachful to the boaſted dignity of the ſpecies, 


and fo unworthy the character of reaſon, that 


ſcarce the leaſt traces of a rational religion would 
be diſcernible. Not only the heavenly hoſt and 
nobler branches of the creation, but every part 


of the mere animal and vegetable world could 


ſupply them with objects of their worſhip ; and 
leaſt theſe ſhould fail, they could raiſe to them- 


| ſelves new deities from the work of their own 


hands, even wood and ftone ; the reſidue thereof, 
faith the prophet, he maketh à god, even his gra- 
ven image: he falleth down unto it, and worſhiþ- 
erb it, and prayeth unto it, and ſaith, deliver me, 


for thou art my God. And none conſidereth in his 


heart, neither is there ne nor underſtanding 


Z0 
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to fay, ¶ have burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo” 
I have baked bread upon the coals thereof ; ] have 
roaſted fleſh and eaten it, and fhall J make the re- 

due thereof an abomination ? ſhall T fall dawn to 

the flock of a tree? F | 
Such was the degeneracy of mhk in this 
important article, and, unleſs the divine provi- 
dence ſhould think fit to interpoſe ſome way or 
other, to vindicate the honour of his name, and 
to retrieve men in ſome meaſure from the un- 
comfortable ſtate of living without God in the 
World, ſuch was it like to continue. It ſhould 
ſeem therefore at firſt fight not unreaſonable to 
fuppoſe, that Gop might vouchſafe to reveal 
himſelf in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch choſen 
inſtruments of his providence, as ſhould be a 
means to revive and fix his authority and wor- 
ſhip ſomewhere in the world, and to convey them 
to ſucceding ages. The particular method for 
the more effectual accompliſhing this end, were 
better left to infinite wiſdom to determine, than 
for us to point out. Let us however but ſuppoſe 
it might be done in the following manner: -- By 
ſelecting and appropriating a particular people 
to be the immediate inſtruments for it in the 
hands of providence; by Gop's manifeſting him- 
felf to this people in ſo clear and undeniable a 
manner as to eſtabliſh his name and worſhip a- 
+ Iſai. 44. 17. 19. 
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mong them effectually; by occaſional revela- 
tions and miraculous interpoſitions, to give them 
ſuch ſtrong evidence and aſſurance of his pre- 
ſence with them, as to leave no room for doubt 
or uncertainty; by making it the very terms and 
condition of their being, as a nation, to ſeparate 
themſelves from the idolatrous nations, and to 
adhere only to the one true Gop; by making 
the acknowledgment and worſhip of the one 
true Gop not only the foundation of their reli- 
gion, but likewiſe the eſſence even of their civil 
polity and conſtitution ; by annexing therefore 
to the obſervance and violation of this law, the 
civil factions of temporal rewards and puniſh- 
ments; by giving them proſperity and victory o- 
ver their enemies upon their obedience, defeat 
and ruin upon their diſobedience ; by appointing 
them farther ſuch particular rites and ceremo- 
nies, as ſhould ſerve them for the diſtinguiſhing 
badges and character of their profeſſion, and be 
a ſtanding viſible memorial, to remind them 
whoſe ſervice they were engag'd in; and laſtly, 
for the more effectual ſecurity of this conſtitu- 
tion, by giving them ſuch poſizzve laws and in- 
ſtitutions, as ſhould beſt preſerve them from the 
infection of their idolatrous neighbours, and at 
the ſame time be accommodated in ſome mea- 
ſure to the particular genius and temper and pre- 
Judices of the people themſelves. It need not be 
ſug- 
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ſuggeſted that the deſcription here given is not 
imaginary, but exactly applicable to the Jeeiſb 
ſtate and nation, when fairly repreſented from 
their hiſtory in the old teſtament : and farther 
that it carries with it principles neither abſurd 
nor ridiculous, but perfectly agreeable to the un- 
prejudic'd ſentiments of mankind, and to a rea- 
ſonable way of thinking. 

But it may be objected that ſuch a ſcheme 
of providence as this, could not be adequate to 
the end propos'd, that it could by no means an- 
{wer the deſign of God's redeeming mankind 
from a ſtate of idolatry, to make himſelf known 
to one ſingle inconſiderable people only, whilſt 
the reſt of the world would ſtill lie under the 
ſame diſadvantages now as ever, and without any 
viſible means of recovering the truth. Why 
ſhould it not be thought a more compleat and 
expeditious method, at once to enlighten the 
whole race of mankind, to extend the know- 
ledge of the true Gop to the world in general, 
and thus effectually to extirpate the powers of 
idolatry from off the face of the earth? 

But J muſt beg leave to obſerve here, that the 
force of this objection has been already taken 
notice of, and conſider d under my former head, 
it amounting in the main to no more than this, 
the ſuppoſition of the inequity and unfitneſs of 
a partial diſtribution of divine favours. And con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently every revelation which is not univer- 
ſal, and every other particular bleſſing of provi- 
dence is equally affected by the objection. 
But beſides this, let us but reflect a little on 
the probable conſequence that might be expect- 
ed from ſo univerſal a manifeſtation of provi- 
dence, as this objection implies. We ſuppoſe 


then the whole world to be once in full poſſeſſion 


of this great point, the acknowledgment and 
worſhip of the true Gop; it will be thought ex- 


pedient, I preſume, that much the ſame means 


ſhould be made uſe of to guard and preſerve the 
ſacred treaſure, as were neceſſary under the Jew- 
70 diſpenſation, that is, that Gop by a conti- 
nued ſeries of miracles and extraordinary revela- 
tions ſhould awaken men's minds from time to 
time, and by making freſh diſcoveries of himſelf 
as occaſion required, effectually ſecure his autho- 
rity and government over them. But would 
this be in effect to defeat the very end of an ex- 
traordinary interpoſition ? Would not thoſe very 


ſupernatural acts of providence loſe all their force 


and weight, by being made familiar to mankind, 
and exhibited in fo free and undiſtinguiſhing a 
manner to the view of the whole world? If it 
was ſo difficult to keep the Jews from idolatry 


who had the particular benefit of miracles vouch- 
ſafed them for that purpoſe, how much more 


difficult muſt it E been upon this ſuppoſition 


to 
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to have kept any one part of mankind to their 
duty, whilſt they would have no particular mark 
or criterion to judge of the divine authority over 
them, but what was common likewiſe to every 
other part of the world in general? The efficacy 
of miracles 'tis well known is deriv'd from their 
ſcarcity and uncommonneſs ; but could it fo 
happen that the world ſhould be govern'd by 
miraculous interpoſitions, it would be difficult 
to diſcern, beſides the abſurdity of the ſuppo- 
ſition, how miracles could be of any ſervice as 
an evidence or atteſtation of any truths being 
of divine authority: ſo far from it, that what 
is now call'd wonderful and extraordinary in na- 
ture, would then ceaſe to be ſo, and could be 
look'd upon as no other than the ordinary and 
uſual adminiſtration of providence, that is, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe, there would be no ſuch thing as 
miracles at all. . It is poſſible therefore that this 
method of providence might not be ſo effeCtual 
to the end propos'd, as to deſerve the preference 
to that we plead for. 

Perhaps it might till be ſaid, if this end 
were really of that importance, and ſo worthy 
the divine providence to have in view as is pre- 
tended, an omnipotent power might doubtleſs _ 
continually over-rule and influence the mind of 
man in an irreſiſtable manner, and force the con- 


viction of truth upon him beyond all poſfibility 
C of 
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of withſtanding i it's evidence. Fis true; and the 
| ſame might be done likewiſe in every other point 
of importance, both as to principle and pra- 
ctice; but how conſiſtent this would be with the 
freedom of man, as a moral agent, or with the 
nature and end of religion itſelf, is too obvious 
to deſerve a ſerious confutation. 

But it may not be impertinent to obſerve 
here, that what ſeems to be a chief cauſe of 
that difficulty of accounting for ſo extraordinary 
a method of providence as the Jetiſb diſpenſa- 
tion, is this, that the end propos'd by it, the 
eſtabliſhing the knowledge and worſhip of the 
true Go p, is not thought to be really a matter 
of that great importance, which we make it. It 
ſeems to be a faſhionable way of thinking with 
ſome men, tho' they are not always forward to 
ſpeak out, that the whole of morality is confin'd 
within the meer ſocial duties of life, that right 
or wrong notions concerning Deity and worſhip | 
are in themſelves of little ſignificancy, provided 
the laws of juſtice, benevolence, and honeſty are 
maintain'd amongſt men ; and thoſe who call 
themſelves moral philoſophers do not make it a 
part of their ſyſtem to have any regard to parti- 
cular modes or inſtitutions of religion, but think 
all of them alike indifferent, and none of them 
neceſſary to conſtitute any part of the moral cha- 
racter. As I apprehend therefore it would be 

an 
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an affront to thoſe gentlemen's underſtandings, 
to ſuppoſe them to be influenc'd by any princi- 
ples of religion, I would chooſe to expoſtulate 
with them upon their own principles, of reaſon 
and moral fitneſs. ---- Can it then ſeriouſly be 
thought by rational creatures, that the ſervice 
and worſhip of the Deity are really of an indif- 
ferent nature, or an inconſiderable part of duty? 
Is it in itſelf fit or reaſonable, that he from whom 
our whole dependance, our life, and the bleſs- 
ings of our life are deriv'd, ſhould be himſelf 
neglected by us? or is he, who is the author of 
all good, the governor and father of all beings. 
himſelf the only being in the univerſe, with 
whom we are unconcern'd ? Can we admire this 
beautiful ſtructure of nature, the order, harmo- 
ny, and proportion of parts, all uniting to con- 
ſtitute univerſal beauty, and yet exclude from 
our regards the great artiſt and contriver of the 
whole? Is it right to acknowledge the excel- 
lence and obligations of moral virtue, it's neceſ- 
fary tendency to promote our good and final hap- 
pineſs, without carrying our thoughts to that be- 
ing, who is the eſſence and perfection of all 
good, the fountain of rectitude and truth? Is it 
poſſible that from the fitneſs of action, and the 
eternal relations of things, there ſhould reſult 
duties of gratitude, benevolence, and honour be- 
twixt creatures to each other, and no homage 
to 
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to be paid to the adorable creator, the com- 
mon parent and center of our happineſs? Has 
our firſt and beſt benefactor no right to any re- 
turns of ſervice and acknowledgments from us, 
or have we no farther expectations from him, 
that we ſhould ſay, what is the almighty that we 
ſhould ſerve him, and what profit ſhould we have, 
if we pray unto him? Surely, his relation to us 
is not ſo remote, nor his authority over us ſo ill 
founded in nature, but that he has the juſteſt 
claim to every expreſſion of our gratitude and 
love, to every inſtance of our obedience and wor- 
ſhip. How imperfect then muſt that ſcheme of 
morality be, which ſhould make matters of re- 
ligion a ſuperficial and uneſſential part of our 
duty, which ought in reaſon and fitneſs to be 
our firſt and chiefeſt care? I will conclude there- 
fore, that the knowledge and worſhip of the true 
God is an article of importance, the preſerving 
and continuing of which in the world, was an 


end worthy of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs to 
have in view, 


Another end to be obtain'd by this inſtitution 
of a peculiar people, might be in order to aftord 
mankind more clear and unconteſted proofs of a 
divine providence, inſpecting and influencing hu- 
man affairs. Though the doctrine of a provi- 
dence has been almoſt univerſally receiv'd and 


taught 
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taught in the world, yet it is much to be que- 
ſtion'd whether it owes it's general reception ſo 
much to men's obſervations upon the ordinary 
and ſettled courſe of providence in nature, as to 
the more remarkable extraordinary Events they 
have been eye-witneſſes to themſelves, and the 
traditional accounts of miracles, and wonderful 
interpoſitions they have receiv'd from others. It 
has been before hinted, that what is uniform 
and conſtant in the proceedings of providence is 
paſs'd by unregarded, whilſt any thing uncom- 
mon and ſtrange commands attention, and puts 
men upon thinking. The periodical motions of 
the heavenly bodies, the ſtated returns of ſea- 
ſons, the ſucceſſion and growth of plants and A- 
nimals according to fixt ſettled laws of nature 
and the like, are doubtleſs in themſelves the 
ſtrongeſt proof of a divine power ſuperintending 
and conducting the whole; but then they are 
common things, and ſo much within the compaſs 
of every days obſervation, that they are for that 
reaſon ſcarce obſerv'd at all; they are too fami- 
lar with mankind to have any reſpect paid them; 
and they loſe their weight by that, which in 
truth ought to give them their whole weight, 
their regularity and conſtancy. In ſhort, ſome- 
thing new and ſurprizing is wanted to awaken 
men's reaſoning faculties, and to lead them by 
particular inſtances of an interpoſing power, to 

the 
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the acknowledgment of the general truth, which 
the ordinary courſe of things does not give them 
ſufficient occaſion to reflect on. And hence pro- 
bably we may account for the riſe of ſome of 
thoſe abſurd doctrines in the heathen philoſo- 
phy, ſuch as fatahſm and epicuriſin, that ſome 
obſerving a ſettled and unvaried courſe of na- 
ture, and a regular concurrence of like cauſes and 
effects, have attributed all to an uncontrollable 
fate and deſtiny; whilſt others, for want of ſome 
more ſenſible proof of a divine agency than the 
ordinary appearances of things, have depog'd the 
Deity from the government of the world, as too 
indolent a being, and placed at the head of it 
blind chance and fortune in his ſtead. And in- 
deed conſidering the thoughtleſſneſs and inatten- 
tion of the generality of mankind, it is almoſt 
impoſſible but that the belief of a providence 
muſt have been entirely loſt in the world, with- 
out ſome extraordinary viſible inſtances of it ſet 
before them, to refreſh their memories, and keep 
it alive. Indeed were we to ſuppoſe the ſcrip- 
tures to be a true account of things, we ſhould 
there find, Gop had ſufficiently provided for the 
ſupport of this doctrine from the beginning of 
the world; that he left not himſelf without wwit- 
neſs, but from time to time made ſuch diſcove- 
ries of himſelf, to the i generation of men, 
then to Noah, to Abraham, to the Patriarchs, 
and 
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and laſtly to the Jruiſb people, as ſhould abun- 


dantly teſtify his providential care and concern 


for his creatures, 
Should it be here urg'd, that a more extenſive 
. of his providence to the world in 


general, had been a more effectual means to the 


end propos d, the force of the objection has been 
already conſider'd, and need not be repeated. 
The Jewiſb diſpenſation was evidently ſufficient 


to anſwer the deſign; it was calculated not only 


to convince the Jews themſelves of the imme- 
diate hand of providence among them, but to 
convey likewiſe an inſtructive leſſon to the world 
around, and the opportunities the neighbouring 
nations had of acquainting themſelves with it, 
were frequent and great; eſpecially when we 
conſider the ſeveral captivities and oppreflions 
which befell the Jews under the Egyptians, Ba- 
bylomans, Greeks and Romans, who cannot be ſup- 


pos d to have been wholly ignorant of their reli- 


gion, whilſt their intercourſe and converſation 
with them could not but invite their curioſity to 
enquire into it, and to examine on what founda- 
tion it ſtood. 


A third end of providence in the Jeiſo in- 
ſtitution, might be to prepare the way for, and 
to introduce a more perfect diſpenſation. The 
whole ſcheme of chriſtianity is evidently built on 


the 
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the ſuppoſition of previous revelations: both our 
bleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles do conſtantly ap- 
peal to the authority and writings of the old Te- 
ſtament, for proofs of their divine miſſion, and 
to confirm the truth of their doctrines. The law 
was a ſchool-maſter, to bring men unto Chriſt, in 
every ſenſe, partly as it conſiſted of ſeveral rites 
and inſtitutions ſo adapted, as to ſerve for typical 
repreſentations of better things under the goſpel, 
and partly as it contain'd a gradual ſeries of pro- 
phecies leading men to the expectations of a 
Meſſiah, in whom they were to receive their ac- 
compliſhment ; but above all, as it tended to o- 
pen men's minds for the more readily embrac- 
ing chriſtianity itſelf, by giving them previous 
notions of revelation, and a miraculous provi- 
dence, by furniſhing them with ſuch preparative 
principles as might overcome all prejudice, and 
by diſplaying the beauty and excellency of the 
goſpel-diſpenſation, when compar'd with the for- 
mer inſtitution, as only introductory to it. 

It ſeems to be agreeable to the general deſign 


---- of providence in the government of the world, 


to enlighten it by ſlow ſteps and gradual advan- 
ces, not to over-power our weak fight with the 
ſudden glare of truth, but to leave it to make it's 
own way by gentle degrees, till it be arri d from 
it's firſt dawn of light to it's full meridian. There 
is evidently a regular diſpoſition and plan laid 

out 
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out by providence in the moral world, as well 
as in the natural, where things do not ſhoot up 
to their full ſtature at once, but are left to time 
and growth to ripen and bring them to maturi- 
ty. The progreſs of arts and ſciences, the ad- 
vancements in learning and philoſophy, the va- 
rious imbelliſhments of life by new and uſeful 
diſcoveries, have not been the work of one age 
or country, but the growing labours and expe- 
rience of many generations, and the wiſdom of 
ſucceding times has been but improvements up- 
on the former. And ſo it is in religion: the 
knowledge of divine truths has been propagated 
gradually and at different periods of time : reve- 
lations were made to the it ages but ſparingly 
and darkly; more diſtinct ones afterwards to A 
braham and the Patriarchs; ſtill more open and. 
expreſs were the declarations of the will of Gop 
to the Jews, by his ſervant Moſes; the word of 
prophecy grew yet plainer and was better under- 
ſtood, as it was deliver'd at ſundry times through 
the ſucceding generations; and laſtly, when the 
fulneſs of the time was come, God ſent forth his 
Son. when the fulneſs of the time was come: that 
is, when the world was ſufficiently prepar'd to 
admit him, when the preceding revelations want- 
ed higher improvements, when the types and 
ſhadows of the law were to give way to the ſub- 
ſtance, when the prophecies were to be verified, 
D when 
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when the general condition of mankind was ſuch 
as might diſpoſe them to a favourable entertain- 
ment of the truth, when civility and politeneſs 
had ſo ſoften'd their manners, as to leave them 
free and open to religious impreſſions, when the 
notions of revelation and miracles were not fo 
ſtrange and unknown in the world, but that 
they might probably meet with a fair hearing, 
when men's doubts and perplexities in religious 
matters might have render'd a rational ſyſtem of 
religion acceptable and defireable, when in ſhort, 
men were no longer babes in knowledge, but 
had need of ſtrong meat, as the apoſtle expreſſes 
it, inſtead of milk, did not require their childiſh 
appetites to be gratified with mere rituals and 
pompous externals, but were able to digeſt the 
more ſubſtantial nouriſhment of inward righ- 
teouſneſs, piety and truth. 

Thus does revelation appear to be a uniform 
and conſiſtent ſcheme; there is a connexion be- 
tween it's parts; and we cannot but adore the 
wiſdom and beneficence of it's kind author, from 
it's firſt beginnings, through it's ſeveral ſteps and 
openings, it's gradual progreſs and growth, till 
brought to that moſt excellent and happy ſtate, 
which, did we but know our happineſs, we 
ſhould read in the diſpenſation of chriſtianity. 
And how far the ſame good providence may 
have order 'd the future diſpoſition of things, 

whe- 
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whether the improvements and perfection of 
religion be not reſerv'd for after times, whether 
ſome diſtant ages of poſterity may not be bleſs d 
with the true faith and practice of the goſpel, 
freed from popiſh and all ſuperſtitious mixtures, 
whether it may not one day be profeſs'd in it's 
genuine purity, and be profeſs'd univerſally, 
Gop only knows. Such expectations however, 
the methods of providence hitherto obſervable 
do certainly give us ſome grounds for, and in- 
timations of this kind from ſcripture itſelf ſeem 
not a little to countenance. 

Thus have I endeavoured to vindicate the 
Tewiſh diſpenſation, as a rational ſcheme, by re- 
conciling the doctrine of a peculiar people, with 
the divine attributes, and by ſhewing it to be a 
method of providence fitted to ſuch ends and de- 
ſigns, as are worthy of infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs to have in view. 


III. It now remains in the third and laft place, 
that from the foregoing doctrine thus ſtated 
and explain'd, we endeavour to account in 
ſome meaſure for certain difficulties we 
meet with in the Jeuiſh hiſtory, and to give 
ſome ſort of general ſatisfaction with regard 
to ſeveral paſſages that are excepted to in 
the old Teſtament. 


I woutd 
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I would obſerve fr? then, that one thing 
which has given great offence to nice enquirers, 
to a late author in particular, is, that the Jews 
ſhould be repreſented as the ſelect and favourite 
people of Gop, without the leaſt degree of me- 
rit, or virtue to entitle them to ſo great a privi- 
lege: ſo far from it, that they were a moſt ob- 
ſtinate and incorrigible race of men, with the ut- 
moſt difficulty kept to their duty, and remark- 
able rather for their ignorance and rebellions a- 
gainſt Go p, than for any real ſanity or good- 
neſs in them. Even their celebrated heroes and 
leaders were often but the foremoſt of the peo- 
ple in vice and wickedneſs ; nay David himſelf, 
the man after God's own heart, could perpetrate 
the moſt flagitious and ſhocking crimes, attend- 
ed with every aggravating circumſtance of the 
moſt complicated guilt and horror. That all this 
may be but too juſtly ſaid, I believe we may 
ſafely grant, but whether it is any thing to the 
purpoſe for which it is alledg'd, muſt be que- 
ſtion'd. For was it the deſign of Gop in the 
Jeuiſb inſtitution to chooſe out a people remark- 
able for their virtue and piety beyond others, in 
order only to ſhower down his bleſſings upon 
them, and to diſtinguiſh them by particular 
marks of favour, anſwerable to their perſonal 
merit? by no means: but it was for other ends 
of his providence in the government of the world; 
It 
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it was to make them inſtruments in his hands 
for the executing thoſe purpoſes his infinite wiſ- 
dom had ordain'd. They are therefore to be 
confider'd only in their publick capacity, as a 
nation ſet apart for that end, and not whether 
they deſervd upon their own account to be call- 
ed a holy and peculiar people to the Lord. And 
that they might not themſelves miſtake their 
own condition, they are often enough told both 
by Moſes and their prophets, that the Lord gave 
them not the good land to poſſeſs for their righteouſ- 
neſs, for that they were a ſhff-necked and rebellious 


generation, but that he might perform the word 
which he fware unto their fathers, to Abraham, 


Jaac, and Jacob: + That is, that by them he 
might carry on the deſigns of his providence, 
firſt made known to thoſe Patriarchs, and after- 
wards to be compleated gradually by their po- 
ſterity. So that the perverſion of thoſe bleſ- 
ſings they enjoy'd is no more an argument a- 
gainſt the inſtitution itſelf, than the abuſes of 
any other providential advantages, which may 
be put into mens hands, can be an argument a- 
gainſt providence itſelf. Private characters there- 
fore, or the moral character of the people in ge- 
neral are things foreign to the ſubject, and the 
conduct of particular perſons muſt not be ac- 
countable for that, which has no relation to it. 
+ Deut. . 5,6 &c, 

2” Thus 
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Thus for inſtance, the character of David is of 
à very mix'd nature; for though it is ſtain'd with 
great vices and manifeſt deviations from his du- 
ty, yet did he diſcharge his publick office in the 


Nate with the utmoſt fidelity; in that part of it 


eſpecially on which the welfare of the people 
depended, and which was made the teſt of their 
obedience, the rooting out all idolatry, no king 
was ever ſo vigilant as David, none ſo active and 
zealous for the ſervice and worſhip of the true 
Gop. And thus did he ſo eminently contribute 
to the advancement of religion, and conſequent- 
ly to the carrying on the deſigns of providence, 
that it might be truly ſaid of him, that his heart 
was perfect with the Lord his God. + But then 


his vices are no part of that character, nor are 


they recommended to our Imitation. * 
Again, when the Jeus are invidiouſly repre- 
ſented as the favourite people of Gop, and as 
if in the full enjoyment of all temporal happi- 
neſs and proſperity, under the continual ſun- 


ſhine of heaven; this is ſo far from a juſt re- 


preſentation, that the contrary is moſt true. For 
the ſtate of that people was a ſtate of diſci- 
pline and probation, their proſperity depended 
upon their obedience, and they were no longer 


+ 1 Kings 11. 4. * See the moral philoſopher, p. 324. who aſ- 


ſerts that even the © vices and moral wickedneſs af David had been 


* approvd of, and juftif'd,” 
entitled 
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entitled to the bleſſings of heaven, than they 
were ſtrict obſervers of it's laws. True indeed it 
is, that the having God ſo nigh unto them, and re- 
ceiving immediate revelations from him was a 
great and ineſtimable privilege, but the happi- 
neſs they in fact enjoy d is not to be computed 
from the excellency of this privilege, but from 
their own behaviour under it, and conformity to 
it's directions. And how ſucceſsful they were 
in ſecuring themſelves this happineſs, almoſt e- 
very page of their hiſtory but too evidently ſhews. 
Conſider the many grievous hardſhips, oppreſ- 
ſions, and captivities they ſuffer'd from time to 
time under the neighbouring nations. Were they 
not literally ſcourges and thorns in their ſides to 
execute the wrath of Gop upon them, when- 
ever they departed from him, and fell into 1do- 
latry ? In ſhort, their afflictions kept equal pace 
with their tranſgreſſions, and their tranſgreſſions 
were ſo frequent, that their condition upon the 
whole will appear perhaps but little to be en- 
vy'd, and the ſhare of happineſs they enjoy'd 
will ſcarce be thought to exceed the miſeries 
they endur'd. 

But what ſeems to be the moſt afant and moſt 
material objection againſt the divine authority of 
the Jew!/h inſtitution is, that their political ma- 
xims of government were of a very inhuman 
and perſecuting nature; they treated their ene- 
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mies with exceſſive cruelty ; they were not con- 
tented barely to conquer, unleſs they could ut- 


terly deſtroy even every thing that breath'd a- 


mongſt them with the edge of the ſword ; and, 
contrary to the law of nature and nations, they 
commenc'd hoſtilities, and exercis'd the moſt 
unjuſt acts of oppreſſion upon their neighbours, 
oftentimes without any other provocation than 
that of worſhiping other Gods, and profeſſing a 
different religion. --- It will be obſerv'd, that the 
objection, as I have here ſtated it, is not deſign'd 
to repreſent the truth of the caſe as it was in 
reality, bat rather the manner in which infidels 
of the preſent age affect to talk of it. For I hope 
it may be made appear, that the Jewrſh govern- 
ment was not founded upon principles either of 
perſecution or inhumanity, and that it did not 


in itſelf tend to injure the perſons or properties 


of others, unleſs when ſome particular circum- 
ſtances and extraordinary occaſions made ſeveri- 
ty neceſſary. The objection therefore in the ge- 
neral is not juſt, but to be underſtood in a re- 
ſerv'd ſenſe, and with great limitations. In or- 
der therefore to ſatisfy ourſelves in this matter, 


let us but caſt an eye back upon the ſtate of the 


Jewiſh people, and ſee what might be expected 
from a government ſo conſtituted and circum- 
ſtanc'd, as theirs was, 


WE 
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We will ſuppoſe then the Jews to be a peo- 
ple ſelected by divine providence for ſuch ends 
and purpoſes, as have been already mention'd : 
if ſo, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that their civil 
polity or conſtitution muſt have been quite diffe- 
rent from that of any other people, that is, they 
muſt have ated upon different maxims, they 
muſt have uſed other methods for the ſecurity 
and preſervation of the ſtate; for as their reli- 
gious and civil eſtabliſhment were one and the 
ſame, ſo what tended to the hurt of the one, 
muſt equally endanger the other, and conſe- 
quently the protection of their religion was the 
proper buſineſs of the ſtate, and the protection 
of the ſtate was no other than a religious duty. 
It was made the terms and condition of their be- 
ing, as a nation, to ſeparate themſelves from the 
idolatrous nations, and to adhere only to the one 
true Gop ; whatſoever therefore was done con- 
trary to, or inconſiſtent with this original com- 
pact, if I may fo call it, was the deſtruction of 
the body politick, it was a forfeiture of the co- 
venant, and by that means a diſſolution of the 
government. We are to conſider moreover, the 
land of Canaan was aſſign'd the Jews as the pro- 
per lot of their inheritance, wherein they were to 
ſubſiſt in their national capacity, under ſubjection 
to Gop as their king and governor, to whom 
alone they were to pay all obedience both civil 

E and 
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and religious. It was therefore plainly contrary 
to the law of empire, and no other than an act 
of rebellion againſt the ſtate to allow any com- 
petitor in this kingdom, which the admitting 
any other Go p was in effect to do. © All ido- 
« latry was therefore to be rooted out of the 
© bounds of the kingdom, + not barely becauſe it 
was profeſſing a different religion, but becauſe it 
was virtually acknowledging another king, and 
withdrawing their allegiance from their lawful 
ſovereign. 

In this view then if we conſider the ſtate of 
the Jews, we ſhall find they were often oblig'd 
to treat their enemies with great rigour for their 
own preſervation ; lenity and mildneſs would 
have been inconſiſtent with their ſafety and well- 
being; and we are not haſtily to aſcribe every 
inſtance of ſeverity to the natural cruelty of the 
people, the peeviſhneſs of their leaders, or the 
perverted politicks of their prieſts and prophets, 
but it was evidently their law, their government, 
their political conſtitution that requir'd it. For 
example, as the land of Canaan was to be the 
place of their ſettlement, they were firſt to diſ- 
poſſeſs the inhabitants by force of arms ; this 
they were enjoyn'd to execute to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, even to the utter extirpation of every 
thing that belong'd to them ; but then this was 

+ Sec Lock. T. Let, Tol. Pp. 247 &c. fol. 
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for reaſons extraordinary, and peculiar to the cir- 
cumſtances of the Jews ; for as their ſucceſs and 
even being depended upon their keeping them- - 
ſelves a ſeparate people, and as by this means 
they were to be the inſtruments of providence in 
preſerving true religion, ſo nothing could more 
effectually engage them in their duty, nothing 
could give them a ſtronger ſenſe of the impor- 
tance of obedience, and at the ſame time a great- 
er deteſtation of all idolatrous practices, than to 
find idolaters ſo odious in the fight of Gop him- 
ſelf, as to be thought not worthy to be treated 
upon the common level with their fellow crea- 
tures, but to be cut off, both they and the re- 
membrance of them, as much as poſſible from 
the face of the earth. --- Add to this, that the Jews 
were of themſelves but too well inclin'd to ido- 
latry, and exceedingly debauch d by the Egyptian 
ſuperſtitions, of which they had given very ma- 
nifeſt tokens already would it not then have 
been extremely dangerous to have allow'd them 
any intercourſe or dealings with idolatrous neigh- 
bours? How could it be expected they ſhould 
long continue in their duty, when they were ſo 
eaſily ſeduc'd by every the leaſt temptation ? 
And this is expreſsly mention'd in {ſcripture as the 
grounds of thoſe ſevere injunctions they were to 
obſerve towards the ſeven nations of Canaan : 


they ſhall not dwell in thy land, left they make thee 
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ſia againſt me. And when the Lord thy God 
ſhall deliver them before thee, thou ſhalt ſmite them, 
and utterly deſtroy them, thou ſhalt make no cove- 
nant with them, nor ſhew mercy unto them: net- 
ther ſhalt thou make marriages with them ; thy 
daughter thou ſhalt not give unto his ſon, nor his 
daughter ſhalt thou take unto thy fon, For they 
will turn away thy ſon from following me, that 
they may ſerve other Gods : ſo will the anger of the 
Lord be kindled againſt you, and deſtroy thee ſud- 
denly. + And innumerable other texts to the 
ſame purpoſe. 

But the harſhneſs of thoſe commands will be 
much ſoften'd, if we conſider farther, that theſe 
nations were not only guilty of the groſſeſt 1do- 
latry, but, tis more than probable, were over- 
run likewiſe with monſtrous vices and enormi- 
ties, which deſervedly drew down the divine 
vengeance upon their heads. And that this 1s 
not mere conjecture will appear, amongſt other 
_ paſſages, from the following words of Me/es, 
Speak not thou in thine heart, after that the Lord 
thy God hath caſt them out from before thee, ſaying, 
for my righteouſneſs the Lord hath brought me in 
to poſſeſs this land: but for the wickedneſs of theſe 
nations, the Lord doth drive them out from before 
thee. Not for thy righteouſneſs, or for the up- 
rightneſs of thine heart, doft thou go to poſſeſs their 


F Exod. 23, 33. Deut. 7. 2, 3, 4. 
land : 
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land : but for the wickedneſs of theſe nations, the 
Lord thy God doth drive them out from before 
thee. + In this light therefore we are to look 
upon the Jeus as no other than occaſional in- 
ſtruments in the hands of providence to execute 
the judicial puniſhments of heaven upon a wick- 
ed and an apoſtate people. 

It will add great weight to what has been 
here faid, to obſerve that by the law of Moſes, 
there was a very eſſential diſtinction made be- 
tween the Canaanitiſh nations, and thoſe that 
were more remote. For as theſe latter were 
not within the bounds of their kingdom, and 
they were in leſs danger of being corrupted by 
them, they were therefore in proportion to be 
treated with leſs rigour, and more agreeably to 
the common law of arms. As I imagine this 
diſtinction to be of great importance, I will beg 
leave to repeat the paſſage at length. When thou 
comeſt nigh unto a city to fight againſt it, then pro- 
claim peace unto it. And it ſhall be, if it make 
thee anſwer of peace, and open unto thee, then it 
ſhall be that all the people that is found therein, 
ſhall be tributaries unto thee, and they ſhall ſerve 
thee. And if it will make no peace with thee, but 
will make war againſt thee, then thou ſhalt befiege 
it. And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it 
into thine hands, thou ſhalt ſmite every male there- 

5 4 Deut. . 4. 5. 
of 
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of with the edge of the ſword. But the women, and 
the little ones, and the cattle, and all that is in the 
_ rity, even all the ſpoil thereof ſhalt thou take unto 
thy ſelf: and thou ſhalt eat the ſpoil of thine ene- 
mies, which the Lord thy God hath given thee. 
Thus ſhalt thou do unto all the cities which are ve- 
ry far off from thee, which are not of the cities of 
theſe nations. But of the cities of theſe people which 
the Lord thy God doth give thee for an inheritance, 
thou ſhalt ſave alive nothing that breatheth : but 
. thou ſhalt utterly deſtroy them, namely, the Hittites, 
and the Amorites, the Canaanites, and the Periz- 
21tes, the Hrvites, and the Fehuſites, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee : that they teach you 
not to do after all their abominations, which they 
have done unto their Gods, fo ſhould ye fin agatnſt 
the Lord your God. + The moral philoſopher from 
this paſſage has taken the liberty to repreſent the 
Jews as in a ſtate of war with all mankind, and 
that by their © conſtitution and the fundamental 
« principles of Moſes, they were to maintain no 
peace or amity with any other nation or peo- 
ple, but on condition of ſubmitting to them 
« as their ſubjects, ſlaves, and tributaries, under 
e ſuch terms as they ſhould think fit to im- 
ce poſe.” * Whereas the deſign of this law was 
quite otherwiſe ; it was plainly to ſhew the dif- 
ference to be obſerv'd towards the inhabitants of 


+ Deut. 20. io 
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Canaan, and all other diſtant nations with whom 
at any time they ſhould happen to be engag'd in 
war, which latter, becauſe it was conſiſtent with 
the publick good, and the circumſtances of their 
government permitted, were therefore to be dealt 
with according to the equitable rules of war, and 


the practice of nations. 


But it will be ſaid there is a remarkable ex- 
ception to this in the caſe of the Amaleþztes, 
which as it is of an extraordinary nature, and 
has been of late much objected to, may deſerve 
briefly to be conſider d. We read in the hiſtory 
of Saul, that the prophet Samuel without any 
immediate provocation comes to Saul with this 
meſſage, thus ſaith the Lord of hoſts, I remember 
that which Amalek did to Iſrael, how he laid wait 


for him in the way when he came up from Egypt. 


Now go, and ſmite Amalek, and utterly deſtroy 
all that they have, and ſpare them not ; but flay 
both man and woman, infant and fuckls ng, ox and 


ſheep, camel and aſs. 1 All this is aſcrib'd by 


the moral philoſopher to a low piece of revenge 
in Samuel againſt Saul, in order to accomplith 


whoſe deſtruction, he pretends this hard ſen- 
tence to be pronounc'd by Gop on an innocent 


people, for injuries done by their anceſtors many 

generations before. * But had he been diſpos'd 

to do juſtice to the hiſtory, he had repreſented 
+ 1 San. 13. 2, 3. See the moral philaſepher, p. 298. 
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it in another light. He would have found the 
Amalekites had been one of the firſt and moſt 
malicious enemies the Tſraehtes had ever met 
with. And inſtead of making them the = brave 
« defenders of their country, againſt the invaſion 
« and attack of a proud, inſulting enemy,” + as 
he expreſſes it, he would have call'd them not 
only the firſt aggreſſors, but even the moſt unge- 
nerous and mercileſs race of men in the world. 
For if the teſtimony of Moſes is rather to be cre- 
dited than his, they not only came out and fought 
with Iſrael, * but their malice was accompany'd 
with peculiar circumſtances of inhuman treache- 
ry and baſeneſs : for, they met them by the way, 
and ſinote the hindmoſt of them, even all that were 
feeble behind them, when they were faint and Wwea- 
ry; for they feared not God. ** It ſeems then the 
Iraelites were in a weak and languiſhing condi- 
tion, and ſo far from being formidable at pre- 
ſent, as has been inſinuated, **# that had they 
not been ſupported by ſome power more than 
human, they muſt in all probability have pe- 
riſh'd without any reſiſtance. It was therefore 
both cruelty and cowardice in Amalek thus to 
fall on a defenceleſs people; and if the judg- 
ments of heaven may ever be ſuppos'd to hang 
over a nation for national guilt, then is it not 
+ Did. p. 270. * Exid\17.8. * Deut. 25. 18. * See 

Mr. Chubb. 
unrea- 
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unreaſonable to ſuppoſe the curſe of Gop to be 
entail'd on this nation, and their poſterity for e- 
ver. The part therefore which Sammel acted in 
this affair was no more than his office, as the 
faithful prophet and ſervant of the Lord; he had 
found it recorded in their annals, and made an 
indiſpenſable duty of their law, that Amalek muſt 
be deſtroy d: for the Lord had ſaid unto Moſes, 
write this for a memorial in a book, and rehearſe 
it in the ears of Joſhua : for I will utterly put out 
the remembrance of Amalek from under Heaven. + 
and again 1s it repeated with ſtronger emphaſis, 
therefore it ſhall be, when the Lord thy God hath 
given thee reſt from all thine enemies round about, 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for 
an inheritance to poſſeſs it, that thou ſhalt blot out 

the remembrance of Amalek from under oy thou 
ſhalt not forget it, * 

I hope it may appear from what has been 
ſaid, that it was not the natural tendency of the 
Fewiſh conſtitution to encourage cruelty and in- 
humanity : but that they were extraordinary ca- 
ſes, and ſuch as were peculiar to the circum- 
| ſtances of the Jes, that oblig d them ſometimes 
to thoſe rigorous methods of proceding, which 
otherwiſe they could not have juſtified. And 
this will receive farther confirmation, if we con- 


© + Ex0d.-17. 14. Deut. 25. 19. 
F ſider 
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fider the nature of the moral part of their law, 


as it reſpected the people in their private capa- 


city. For tho' the Mqſaical law is often repre- 


ſented in an invidious light as conſiſting of no- 


thing but burdenſome rituals and ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, yet certain it is their great lawgiver 
did not forget to teach his people the duties alſo 
of private life, and to inſtill into them principles 
of benevolence, charity, and every ſocial virtue. 
And tho' from the nature of their conſtitution, 
as bas been ſhewn, their publick character may 
appear at firſt ſight ſomewhat leſs amiable, yet 
as to private behaviour, every thing excellent and 
lovely, kind and compaſſionate was moſt ſtu- 
dioufly and affectionately inculcated by Moſes. 
Hoſpitality to ſtrangers, + bounty and goodneſs 
to the poor, . generoſity to an enemy, * and 
friendly diſpoſitions to all their neighbours, #* _ 
Or is there no good nature and humanity in ſuch 
precepts as theſe? When thou cutteſt down thine 
harveſt in thy field, and haſt forgot a ſheaf in the 


field, thou ſhalt not go again to fetch it: it ſhall be 
for the ftranger, for the, fatherleſs, and for the wwi- 
| dow: that the Lord thy God may bleſs thee in all 


the work of thine hands. When thou beateſt thine 
olive-tree, thou ſhalt not go over the boughs again: 


7+ Lev: 19. 33, 34 &. 1 Deut. 24. 12,13 Ke. 
* Exd. 23. 4, 5. Lev. 19.17, 18. Deut. 22. 1, 2 &c. 
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it ſhall be for the ſtranger, for the fatherleſs, and 
for the widow, When thou gathereſt the grapes of 
thy vineyard, thou ſhalt not glean it afterward : it 
fall be for the flranger, for the fatherleſs, and 
for the widow. And thou ſhalt remember that thou 
1 waſt a bondman in the land of Egypt : therefore I 
command thee to do this thing. + In ſhort, there 
are every where interſpers d throughout the Moſa;- 
cal law injunctions of this kind, all evidently cal- 
culated to promote peace, and harmony, and bro- 
therly love, and ſuch as could not fail, had hey 
not fail'd in the practice, to have render'd them 
a happy, and a good people. 


I have now gone through with what I intend- 
ed, but will beg leave, before I conclude, to offer 
a remark upon ſome wrong inferences that have 
been drawn for the Jewiſh diſpenſation, of a 
different ſort from thoſe above-mention'd, but 
which the ſubject before us naturally ſuggeſts. 
There have been ſome ſo far from leſſening the 
authority of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, that they have 
carried it much too high, and built doctrines up- 
on it, which it will by no means ſupport. Thus 
for inſtance, becauſe 0 government of the 
Jews was inſtituted by Go p himſelf, they have 
fancy d no other government ſo n but⸗ what 

T Deut. "IP 19 &c, 
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is fram'd after the ſame model: for certainly 
ſhould infinite wiſdom vouchſafe to preſcribe a 
particular form, it muſt doubtleſs be the beſt of 
any, and ought to be imitated as much as poſſi- 
ble by all other civil ſocieties, + --- But in truth, 
it was no part of the deſign of Go b in that in- 
ſtitution to ſet mankind a model of government 
to copy after, ſince that of the Jews was pecu- 
liarly adapted to ſuch circumſtances of their own, 
and for the promoting ſuch immediate views of 
providence, as no other people can poſſibly be 
concern'd with. Neither therefore would it any 
way derogate from it's divine original to ſuppoſe 
it to be not 1n itſelf a compleat form of govern- 
ment, becauſe it was beſide the intention of pro- 
vidence to give it any farther perfection, than 
what was ſufficient to anſwer the end for which 
it was ordain'd. 

But the ill conſequences of this way of rea- 
ſoning I am now ſpeaking of, have been in no 
caſe ſo deplorably viſible, as when chriſtians from 
the authority and example of the Jews, have 
eſtabliſh'd doctrines of perſecution, and the ex- 
erciſe of the civil ſword, in matters purely of a 
religious nature. How ſtrangely have Papiſtis 
_ perverted the ſpirit of the goſpel, by making the 
conſtitution of the Jewiſh church, a warrant for 

+ The moral philoſopher Fects to talk in this way, p. 37 L 
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the moſt inhuman cruelty and tyranny in the 
Chriſtian? Whereas nothing can be more true, 
than that there is an eſſential difference in their 
nature and foundation, the one being incorpora- 
ted by GOD himſelf into the ſtate, and the o- 
| ther inveſted with no other civil authority, than 
what the wiſdom of human legiſlatures may give 
it. For the Jew:ſh laws relating to the extirpa- 
tion of idolatry are to be conſider d as no other 
than the poſitive laws of the land, not of a no- 
ral and eternal obligation, but to ſubſiſt no lon- 
ger than the duration of the ſtate itſelf: and they 
can be look d upon no more obligatory on chri- 

| fſtians, than any other part of the merely inſtitu- 

ted, or ceremonial law can. To plead therefore | 
for a right to the exerciſe of thoſe powers over 
our brethren without an expreſs authority from 
heaven, which authority the Jews had, is moſt 
impious and unwarrantable, injurious to the na- 
tural rights of mankind, and ſubverſive of the 
very deſign itſelf of chriſtianity. + 


* 
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To conclude. The difficulties which attend 
the ſcriptures of the old Teſtament are not inſu- 
perable. But when they are perplex'd and miſ- 
repreſented either through ignorance or deſign, it 
is eaſy to ſeduce the innocent and uncautious. | 

+ See Mr. Lock's firſt letter of toleration.. 
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"Tis the different light in which objects are pla- 
ced, that gives them a different appearance. Va- 
nity and affectation will often wreſt things from 
their natural ſituation, in order to give them an 
undue colouring, but fimplicity and truth will 
chooſe to view them in their native dreſs. ---- 
But, let me aſk, ſhould we not expect from the 
very nature of things to meet with difficulties in 
the ſacred books ? Their very antiquity, the na- 
ture of their language, the manners, the cu- 
ſtoms, the popular notions of thoſe early and di- 
ſtant times, are diſadvantages we muſt inevitably 
lie under. Not to omit that brief and curſory 
manner, in which many things evidently in the 
hiſtorical parts are related. Theſe and the like 
cauſes muſt needs render our knowledge of them 
in many inſtances but dark and imperfect at 
beſt; they do therefore in reaſon require ſuch 
allowances to be made them, as are readily grant- 
ed to other books in the like circumſtances. 
It will be in vain to urge that Revelation, 
which is defign'd for the benefit of mankind, 
ought to be clear and plain in every inſtance ; 
for if it be ſufficiently clear and plain to anſwer 
the end deſign'd, it is enough, nothing more 1s 
neceſſary. If we plainly read in it a full and 
conſiſtent ſcheme of the gracious diſpenſations 
of providence to mankind, and if we are taught 
by 
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by it a perfect leſſon of religion and virtue, the 
end of all revelation, would it not be inexcuſa- 
ble in us, ſhould we wander out of the great 
path, in ſearch of thoſe little /umbling-blocks, not 
eſſential to the main deſign of it, and perhaps 
even foreign to it? In ſhort, if men are ſince 
ly diſpos'd to embrace the truth, and will deal 
fairly in their enquiries, nat handling either the 
word of God, or themſelves, decertfully, they will 
eaſily know of the dofrine, whether it be of God; 
but if they are not ſincerely diſpos d, if they are 
reſolv'd not to hear Moſes and the prophets, nei- 
Þ: ther will they be perſwaded, though one roſe from 
| the Dead. 
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